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ples the superiors of their husbands 
and brothers, No one, for example, 
can be a member of the West End 
Auxiliary and attend to her duties 
without obtaining a very thorough 
knowledge of American history and 
political science. Only in colleges is 
such training usually given ; so that 
the West End members and those of 
the other clubs are much better posted 
than the average non-collegiate. The 
consequence of this state of affairs is 
seen in the number of women who 
first join these clubs, and after a sea- 
son become so imbued with the spirit 
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DNA was little mpre than a baby 
when her father was buried in 
the snow slide on Dick’s Moun- 

tain, but she remembered very clearly 
all there was about it to remember— 
the long winter in Denver after her 
father kissed them good-by; her 
mother’s anxious fears after the 
snows blocked the trails and the let- 
ters stopped coming ; the black cloud 
of soriow that wrapped itself about 
them when the spring brought news 
of the terrible avalanche on Dick's 
Mountain. She remembered her moth- 
er’s cry when they told her that the 
body could not be found ; that the 
slide had cut away a great slice of the 
mountain-side, leaving no trace of the 
‘* Little Edna’’ mine or its owners. 
Then there was a journey from Colo- 
rado to this little shut-in village of 
Foxley in the Berkshire Hills; a 
flight prompted by her mother’s re- 
pulsive horror of ‘the grim Rockies, 
and directed by a grief-sharpened 
longing forthe old home in New Eng- 
land. 

Here they had dwelt in peace, liv- 
ing on the savings set apart by her 
father in his professional days, in lieu 
of life insurance. That was all, save 
that now the money was nearly gone, 
and the last winter had dug hollows 
in her mother's cheeks and left he1 
with a cough. Edna knew little of 
the world beyond Foxley, but the 
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of study that they enter other and 
more advanced societies. In this way 
the women's Republican clubs are be- 
coming a training school for the pure- 
ly literary, patriotic, and scientific 
clubs and societies. 

In this diffusion of higher knowl- 
sage the Republican clubs deserve 
well of the entire community, and 
will undoubtedly keep on an ever-in- 
creasing power in the formation of 
public opinion, in the selection of 
candidates, and the administration of 
government, 

Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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shadow of that early sorrow had made 
her wise and strong ; so she held out 
willing hands for the burden which 
she knew would presently come upon 
her. 

“* Something has got to be done, lit- 
tle mother,” she said cheerily, one 
day when they had been talking of 
the uncertain future; ‘we're into 
the last five hundred in the savings 
bank, and we mustn’t sit here and eat 
up our chance of going where I can 
eain more.” 

“You, child ! 
money ?”’ 

“That remains to be seen. If we 
lived in a city ] might earn it as you 
did.”” 

Mrs. Craigie had been a stenogra- 
pher in her girlhood, and she had 
taught Edna the att with some dim 
forecast of a future in which her 
daughter might have to earn her own 
living ; but now she shook her head 
despondently, 

“It's not so easy, Edna, dear ; you 
don’t know anything about business, 
and I’m afraid you couldn't get work. 
I've only been able to teach you to 
wiite good English, and that’s only 
one little corner of a stenographer’s 
trade nowadays.”’ 

“Butyou succeeded,”’ Edna insisted. 

Mrs. Craigie smiled, but the tears 
came when she remembered how she 
had succeeded. 


How can you earn 
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“Yes, dear; after I had tried and 
failed in half a dozen places your fa- 
ther hired me and became a patient, 
loving schoolmaster to the girl who 
didn't know even the beginnings of 
her work.”’ 

But the beautiful well-spring of 
youthful courage bubbled free and 
clear in Edna's heart, and she was not 
to be daunted. 

“*T know all about that, mother- 
kin; but it doesn't discourage me 
one bit. Shorthand is my one accom- 
plishment, and we've just got to make 
it pay. I canlearn, but I can't teach ; 
I can play and sing a little, but I 
couldn't tell any one else how to do 
either to save my life.’’ 

“‘T'm sure I don’t see how you are 
going to begin,’’ said Mrs. Craigie. 

“T can’t begin here. We must go 
to some city where I can find work.”’ 

“A city! Oh, Edna dear, what 
could two lone women do in a great 
city?” 

“That is just what I mean to find 
out,’’ said Edna resolutely ; ‘* and 
now that point is settled, where shall 
we go?” 

Now, Edna had long since made 
up her mind on this point also, being 
helped to her decision by the advice 
of wise old Dr. Bradford; but she 
thought it best to lead up to the sub- 
ject by littles. 

“I'm sure I don’t know, dear. I 
dread the thought of leaving this 
quiet place to go anywhere,”’ replied 
her mother. 

“*T know you do, and so dol; but 
it has to be done. Now, what would 
you say to—Denver ?"' 

“Oh, no, no, Edna! anywhere but 
there! I couldn't bear to go back 
there, where I couldn't look out with- 
out seeing those dreadful snow-cov- 
ered mountains! You don’t know 
what you ask, child.” 

Whereupon Edna, who was foie- 
warned, and so forearmed, drew a 
hassock to her mother’s knee and sat 
down to demonstrate that she knew 
very well what it was she asked. And 
while she pleaded and argued, she 
kept in mind that kindly but earnest 
sentence of the doctor's advice : ‘‘ Get 
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your mother to go to a higher and 
dryer climate, or I won't be answer- 
able for the consequences." 

So she persisted and begged, paint- 
ing in cheerful colors a picture of the 
life they might live in the cosy cot- 
tage they would find in one of the 
suburbs of the bustling Western city. 
Then she spoke of the fine courage 
with which she could take up the 
struggle as the bread-winner, if only 
the dread and worty laid upon her 
because of her mother’s ill health 
were removed. 

Mrs. Craigie listened and objected, 
but more feebly as Edna went on. 
“* If you had chosen one of the nearer 
cities, dear, I wouldn't say a word,” 
she said at last; ‘‘ but Denver—why 
are you so eager to go West, Edna?” 

“Because it’s in my blood, I sup- 
pose. You say father felt the draw- 
ing long before he gave up to it, and 
perhaps I have inherited it. And 
then there is another reason—’’ 

She paused before giving it speech, 
and her mother said : ‘* Well, go on, 
dear.”” 

“It's this, and I’ve thought about 
itso many times : we shall beso much 
nearer father's grave.’ Her voice 
sank, and her gaze went westward 
across the hills framed by the open 
window. ‘‘It's so dreadfully far 
away now ; and I can’t even imagine 
what it looks like. Some day I want 
to stand on Dick's Mountain and look 
down upon the place. Oh, mother, 
please say you'll go !"” 

Mrs. Craigie said neither yes nor 
no, but that was because the sobs 
came so thick and fast that there was 
no room for words. Yet in the end 
Edna gained her point; and two 
weeks later mother and daughter 
made their farewell calls in Foxley 
and turned their faces westward. 

After their arrival in Denver all 
things, save one, went well with them 
and in strict accordance with Edna's 
tose-colored plans. Their household 
goods came in due time, and most 
miraculously unbroken ; the cosy cot- 
tage was found and taken, and a busy 
fortnight went by while they were 
getting settled in the new home. 
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And, best of all, Mrs. Craigie’s 
cough left her almost at once, and 
the clean mountain air seemed to put 
new life into her from the first day. 

Because of these blessings Edna 
started out with a light heart to search 
for work, and here the single excep- 
tion began to make itself grimly ap- 
parent. Day after day she went from 
office to office, going out with fresh 
courage in the morning only to come 
home weary and disheartened at 
night. Lack of business experience 
was the common objection ; no one 
wanted a stenographer who knew 
only the art itself. 

Mr. Talcott told her this one day 
when she had stumbled into his office 
in one of the great blocks, being 
drawn thereto by the firm name, 
“Craigie & Talcott,’’ on the glass 
door. He advised her to try some 
other line—teaching, or library work, 
or what not. And when she caught 
at the latter suggestion he told her 
that his partner, Mr. Craigie, was in- 
terested in the public library, and so 
might help her if she would call again 
when he was in. She promised to do 
so, but in the mean time she kept up 
the search for a place in which she 
could use her one accomplishment, 
failing everywhere as usual. 

‘Nothing yet, Edna dear?’’ asked 
her mother, when she came in one 
evening after a particularly trying 
day. 

“Nothing yet, little mother,’’ she 
answered bravely, strangling the 
impulse to bury her face in her 
mother's lap for a soul-easing burst 
of tears. ‘‘ Nothing yet; but this 
can’t last always. Some of these fine 
mornings some one will take me, in 
spite of my ignorance, and then we'll 
look back at these days and wonder 
how wecould have been so faithless.’’ 

“Tt must come pretty soon, mustn't 
it, dear?’’ asked Mrs. Craigie, who 
had given over the small bank ac- 
count to the self-reliant girl. 

““Oh, there’s time enough,’’ said 
Edna, with more cheerfulness than 
the pitifully small balance warranted. 
“‘ We sha'n't starve yet awhile,; and 
I must find something before long. 
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Did you look over the ‘ Want’ col- 
umn in the paper ?”” 

“* Not this morning.” 

Edna got up to look for the paper, 
and found it under a pile of freshly 
basted garments on the sewing-ma- 
chine. She knew in a moment what 
these meant, and began to scold to 
save herself from crying. 

“You're a naughty little mother to 
take advantage of me that way ; and 
it must be stopped, stopped, stopped / 
I won't have you taking in sewing 
while I have two good hands and a 
pair of eyes !"” 

“But, Edna dear—” 

‘* But me no buts—I won't have it, 
and that’s all there is about it! 
You're just to take care of yourself 
and get well and strong. Now let's 
see who wants a first-class shorthand 
writer who doesn’t know beans about 
law papers or general correspond- 
ence,’’ and she settled herself to skim 
the advertisements. _ 

For a few minutes the restless little 
clock on the mantel had the silence 
all to itself; then she burst out: 
‘Listen to this : 


“CC WaANTED : as an amanuensis, a stenog- 

rapher to prepare printer's copy. Must have 
‘cod knowledge of English. 216 Page 
treet, mornings or evenings. 





“Isn't that the very thing? I 
don’t know anything but English— 
more’s the pity. I wonder where 
Page Street is ?”’ 

A glance at the map showed it to 
be a thoroughfare in their own sub- 
urb ; and Edna would not eat until 
she had answered the advertisement. 
Number 216 was a modest house, 
standing well back in a grove of cot- 
tonwoods ; and a middle-aged gen- 
tleman with iron-gray hair and beard 
and kindly eyes welcomed her. 

“* You've come to answer my little 
plea for help, haven't you ?”” he asked, 
putting her quickly at ease with his 
gentle familiarity. 

“Yes; I saw the advertisement, 
and I—" 

** One question first, if you please. 
i. What business experience have you 

ad?" 
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Edna's face fell at the familiar que: 
tion, but she answered it frankly : 
‘I don’t know anything at all about 
busines: 

“* Good !"’ said the gentleman, rub- 
bing his hands together. ‘‘ The next 
thing you'll be telling me is that you 
didn’t learn shorthand in theschools.”” 

“‘T didn’t,’’ said Edna dubiously. 
‘My mother taught me.”” 

“Better yet ; this promises well. 
I've had fifteen applicants so far in 
answer to my little call, and every 
one of them knew both too much and 
too little for my purpose—too much 
business and too little English, you 
know. Just come here to the type- 
writer and copy this page of manu- 
script for me. Make it word for 
word, and be careful to have it ap- 
pear exactly as you think it should 
look in print."” 

He saw her seated at the typewriter, 
showed her where to find the blank 
paper, and then made the test easier 
by leaving the room while she wrote. 
When he came back the page was 
neatly copied, and he examined it 
closely. 

“ T congratulate you,” hesaid, with 
a playful twinkle in his eyes ; “ you 
really know something about punctua- 
tion and paragraphing. Now, if my 
poor fortune can compass it, you shall 
come to me.”’ 

Then followed a little talk about 
terms, and an immediate engage- 
ment ; and Edna went home with her 
feet barely touching the pavements. 
The dreadful Rubicon was crossed. 
She had work—work with easy hours 
and under a master who appeared to 
be kindliness itself ; just such a man, 
she thought, as she had pictured him 
when reading his stories in the maga- 
zines. 

There was much thankful rejoicing 
in the cosy cottage that night, and 
the next morning Edna went to her 
work in the pleasant study in Page 
Street with no heavier care than a 
small fear that she might not fill the 
requirements after all. 

The fear was baseless, as time 
proved, and they got along famously 
together after the first few halting 
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days. Mr. Penworthy was always 
kind and patient, and only once had 
she seen a shadow creep into the dark 
eyes. It was when she told him her 
name. 

“It is the name of a very dear 
friend of mine,’' he explained ; ‘‘ one 
whose sorrows I shall some day give 
to those who will weep with him.”’ 

‘‘In a story ?’’ she asked. 

“Yes, in a story,” he said ; and 
after Edna had taken down many 
stories for him she often wondered if 
any one of them told the troubles of 
this poor gentleman whose name was 
the same as her own. 

One morning, after she had been 
three months with Mr. Penworthy, 
she entered the study and found him 
rummaging among a lot of faded 
memoranda. 

“‘T am minded to write a tragedy 
to-day if I can find my notes,’ he 
said, smiling up at her pleasantly. 
“ Are you equal to it ?"’ 

“If you don’t get me all wrought 
up by telling me that it’s true, as you 
did when I was writing that story last 
week,’’ she replied. = 

“* Then we'll pretend itisn’t true,’ 
he said gravely. ‘‘ Are you ready ?”" 

She nodded. 

‘‘ Thetitle is, ‘A Double Tragedy.’”’ 

Then he began to dictate, and be- 
fore long Edna found her fingers 
trembling strangely as they flew over 
the keys of the typewriter. There 
was good cause. The story was grow- 
ing, sentence by sentence, into a thin- 
ly disguised history of the tragedy 
that had made her fatherless. She 
kept up bravely until the narrative 
reached a scene where the two men 
cowered in the timber-arched tunnel, 
listening awestruck to the increasing 
roar of the approaching avalanche, 
and then she broke down, 

Mr. Penworthy was walking up and 
down the room, as was his habit when 
dictating ; but he stopped abruptly 
at what seemed to be a spontaneous 
tribute to his gifts as a story-teller. 

“* Here, here! this won’t do !"" he 
said cheerily ; ‘‘ you must remember 
we were to pretend that it’s merely a 
fairy tale.” 
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Edna wiped her eyes and braced 
herself to go on. ‘I forgot it fora 
minute," she said ; and then the walk 
and the flying fingers went on to- 
gether. 

If the first half of the story was 
wonderful, the latter half was marvel- 
lous. It told how the two men, pro- 
tected by the heavy timbers of the 
tunnel arch, were swept to the bot- 
tom of the gulch ; how, after hours 
of almost hopeless toil, they burrowed 
their way out to light and life ; how 
they were half frozen in crossing the 
tange to a remote camp, from which 
they were not released until the spring 
thaws opened a trail across the moun- 
tains, Then it went on to tell how 
one of them hastened back to Denver 
to seek his wifeand child, only to find 
that one little week before they had 
been killed in a railway wreck while 
on their way to the old home in the 
East. 

At this point in the story Edna 
could control herself no longer. She 
sprang to her feet with her eyes swim- 
ming and her cheeks aflame. 

“It's true! it’s true—all but the 
very last !’’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Penworthy, don’t tell me that you 
made it up as you went along. I 
couldn't bear that !’" 

The author stopped and looked 
down upon her in mild surprise. 
“Why do you say that, Miss Crai- 
gie?’’ he asked quietly. 

“Because it is the story of ‘my fa- 
ther. We weren’t on the train that 
was wrecked ; that was a day ahead 
of us !’" 

“But the names, my dear child— 
the names were given in the list of 
the killed!’ said Mr. Penworthy, 
dropping into his chairand beginning 
to share her agitation. 

“IT can't help that,’’ protested 
Edna excitedly. ‘* We're not dead ; 
we're alive ; we’re Jere. Where is 
my father ?"” 

Mr. Penworthy ran out of the 100m 
without answering her, and present- 
ly she heard the ringing of the tele- 
phone in the hall. Then she sank 
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into a chair and listened breathlessly 
to the audible half of the conver- 
sation, 

“ Hello—I want Craigie & Talcott 
—is that you, Craigie ?—this is Pen- 
worthy—get intoacariiage and come 
here as quick as ever the wheels will 
turn—do you get that ?—all right— 
don’t lose a minute—good-by.” 

In a moment Mr. Penwoithy was 
back in the study. 

“Go you home quickly, my dear, 
and prepare your mother," he said. 
“Tt will take him fifteen minutes to get 
here, and that’s all the time you'll 
have. Run, and I'll bring him to 
you as soon as he comes."" 

Having been a witness of what hap- 
pened at the port cottage twenty min- 
utes later, Mr. Penworthy could tell 
you all about it if he chose ; how 
Mrs, Craigie tried to sob and talk at 
the same time ; how Edna hugged 
the bearded man, who was so unlike 
and yet so like her father’s picture ; 
how Thomas Craigie, fluent lawyer 
that he was, could find no words big 
enough to hold his emotions, and so 
kept saying, ‘‘Thank God! thank 
God !"" over and over again. 

All these things happened and 
many more ; and it was the author 
who finally brought them back to co- 
herency. 

“It's all right for you, Tom ; but 
it's a little hard on me,’’ he said. 
“Tt has spoiled the best story I've 
written in a year."’ 

“Indeed it hasn't exclaimed 
Edna. ‘‘ Just go on and finish it the 
way it turned out ;’" but Mr. Pen- 
worthy shook his head. 

“T can't. It's been a tragedy for 
me all these years, and I could never 
make anything else of it; but 
that's the way with you human peo- 
ple, you spoil more stories than you 
make, and that's not a few.”’ 

Whereupon Mr. Penworthy went 
home and wrote a wondrous tale 
about a young girl who brought great 
happiness to all concerned because 
she must needs go toa far country to 
be near her father’s grave. 


a 


Francis Lynde, 


AN ALIEN 


ADAME'’S gloved _finger-tips 
touched my arm lingeringly. 

“You are so dependable,” 

she said, with a smile and a fleeting 
glance at a sombre little figure at our 
1ight. ‘‘ Won't you say something 
to little Mrs. Loring for me? She is 
quite impossible, of course ; but her 
husband is the man most talked about 
I had to invite her, you 


Mrs. Loring was scanning the sea 
of eager, smiling faces around her 
with an anxious yaze that seemed to 
go beyond the present into the possi- 
ble future. She smiled brightly when 
Madame introduced me, and extended 
an ill-gloved hand with a murmur of 
‘* Pleased to meet you,”’ and after that 
lapsed into timid‘ yeas and nays,” 
which left me no choice but talk. 
Yes, plainly, she was impossible to 
Madame’s coterie. She was diffident 
almost to awkwardness; she wore 
what tradespeople describe as ‘‘ good 
clothes of the all-wool variety,'’ made 
after a painfully defective similitude 
of the prevailing fashion, which 
brought out all the imperfections of 
her thin little figure. There was no 
vulgar display, only general unfitness. 

Mention of her husband brought a 
faint flush to her tired face. 

“That is he,” she said, nodding 
toward a tall, fair man with a frank, 
almost boyish face, fairly surrounded 
by a group of fashionable men and 
women. 

“He is making an enviable reputa- 
tion in literature," I remarked at ran- 
dom, feeling somehow that she had a 
very small part in his triumphs. 
“You must feel very proud of his 
success.”" 

“Oh, it gives me such pleasure just 
to hear people talk of him !’’ she an- 
swered, brightening into a semblance 
of absolute beauty. ‘* Sometimes peo- 
ple who don't know me point him out 
to me with praises and eager pride of 
mere acquaintance." 

Soon the moving throng divided 
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us. When next I saw her Sefior 
Ferada, of the Foreign Legation, was 
guiding her through the human maze, 
his handsome head bowed to catch 
her timid murmurs. 

I did not see her again, but I met 
her husband frequently—always in 
the midst of a gay, brilliant throng of 
worshippers—and every time I saw 
him I seemed to seea little plain face 
with big, shining eyes, and hear a de- 
lighted exclamation of, ‘‘ Oh, how it 
pleases me just to hear people talk of 
him!’ Six months after that night 
at Madame’s the news of Mrs. Lor- 
ing’s sudden disappearance gave so- 
ciety a little tremor of surprise. It 
was rumored also that she had delib- 
erately left her husband ; and as he 
was a very popular and successful 
man, society sympathized deeply, and 
helped him to forget his sorrow. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Loring’s name was 
blotted out, and the world went its 
accustomed gait. 


During the Lenten season this year 
society found time and inclination to 
distribute flowers in the hospitals ; 
and as we had a great quantity of 
flowers at our disposal through the 
providence of an ultra-fashionable 
wedding, I took the surplus to a hos- 
pital across the river, where there is 
less noise and show but just as much 
trouble as in New York. Gratitude 
and love, whose customs are un- 
changed since the foundation of the 
world, manifested themselves with 
pathetic tenderness among the sick 
and discouraged. I knew no one; 
but after an hour or so in the wards I 
felt the human bond that makes the 
whole world kin in a way that was 
good to remember long after. 

The next day I received a little 
note written in the cramped, vertical 
hand of a painstaking schoolgirl, re- 
questing me to call at the hospital on 
the following afternoon during visit- 
ing hours. It was signed in a bolder 
hand by a nurse of Ward A, 
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“Tt was little Miss Ely who wrote 
you,’ the nurse explained when I ap- 
peared, ‘‘She begged so hard to 
have you come once more, The poor 
little thing is so sweet and patient, 
we hadn’t the heart to refuse ; she 
never has any one to see her.’" 

“‘ What is her trouble ?”’ I asked, 
trying vainly to recall Miss Ely. 

“* Consumption—in its last stages. 
She cannot possibly recover. It is 
only a question of days, perhaps 
hours.”” 

A little figure propped against 
snowy pillows leaned forward expec- 
tantly as I entered. A big crimson 
rose nodded languorously at her 
breast, as it had so lately nodded ata 
bridal altar. 

“I’m afraid Madame does not re- 
member me,”’ she said, as she smiled 
and pressed my hand with feeble 
warmth. ‘‘ Will you forgive me for 
troubling you again ? I want so much 
to hear of a friend whom I think you 
know. Do you remember Mrs, Lor- 


ing ?"* 

f immediately recognized the little 
patient face, with its big, searching 
eyes and the swift, proud smile. 

“TI know I cannot live long,” she 
began, as if apologizing for her very 
existence, ‘‘and it doesn’t matter 
now. They do not know here who I 
am or any part of my life, and I did 
not mean to tell any one ; but I want 
so much to hear of my husband once 
more before I die. Won't you tell 
me of him? You cannot know how I 
have longed and longed to hear of 
him. You are not angry that 1 ask 
you?” 

“No, oh, no,"’ I answered, and 
clasped the little hand closer. 

“Do you ever see him or speak to 
him?" she asked eagerly, the hectic 
flush deepening in her wasted cheeks 
and her eyes shining like stars. 

“Yes, I see him often. People call 
him a gieat genius, and he has every- 
thing to make him happy.”” 

“Thank God! Oh, how glad I 
am—how glad!’’ Tears rose in her 
dark bright eyes and trickled down 
in big pearly drops into the heart of the 
sumptuous rose. ‘‘If you knew how 
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starved I am for the sight of his face 
and one word of love from his lips 
you would pity and forgive me."' 

‘Tam sorry from my heart," I an- 
swered in absolute truth, that gave 
her courage to tell me her pitiful 
story. 

“And you will let me talk to you 
of him, will you not? I have not 
spoken of him to a living soul since I 
left him that night now so long, long 
ago—only two years, and to me they 
seem a lifetime. And all that time I 
have been in this city, almost within a 
stone's throw of his great, happy 
world. How hard it has been only 
God _knows.”’ 

“But tell me, why did you leave 
him ?"" 

“Oh, yes, I will tell you. It can- 
not matter now that the end is so 
near, Ah! I must talk,’’ she mur- 
mured in answer to the nurse’s look 
of mild reproof. ‘‘ It will kill me to 
keep silence longer.”’ 

She closed her eyes for a few sec- 
onds, then began to talk in a clear 
undertone, too low to reach the éars 
of the idly curious. 

“*T knew the world would say hard 
things of me, but there was no other 
way, and for his sake nothing mat- 
tered. It seems a long, long while 
since our marriage. I was a poor, 
simple country girl. I lived with my 
half-sister way up in the Vermont 
hills, never dreaming of the great 
busy world beyond till Herbert came 
there to write one summer, and when 
I met him I realized what a lonely 
life mine had been, and how insuffer- 
ably dull it would henceforth be 
without him. He was very young, 
full of the glorious enthusiasm of am- 
bitious youth ; he used to tell me of 
his successes and all his golden 
dreams of the future, and I knew 
he would some time be one of the 
great ones of earth. He used to call 
me ‘innocently pretty ’—yes, that 
was it--‘so innocently pretty, free 
from the poor affectations of society 
girls,’ and liked to have me near him 
while he wrote, because my simple 
presence helped him to realize his 
highest ideals, 
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“Then my sister died suddenly, 
and after the first shock of grief, 
when he realized that I was all alone 
in the world, he told me he loved me 
—that Iwas the one girl in all the 
world to him, the woman to fill his 
life completely. His work would 
take him among all classes of people ; 
he would be of the gay, fickle world 
which pleases for a time but cannot 
satisfy, and he would always return 
with joy to the home-nest, where I was 
to be queen forever. What a dream 
of happiness to me! How could I 
know that it was but a dream ! 

“The confusion and noise of the 
city disturbed me at first, but I had 
Herbert, and nothing mattered when 
he was near. We had long, happy 
evenings together in which to talk of 
and plan for the promising future. 
Then he grew very busy and began 
to go out a great deal, and, to satisfy 
the demands of society, had people at 
our home often—people whom I did 
not understand—' Bohemians,’ he 
called them, and explained that they 
were necessary to hissuccess. So the 
quiet evenings were broken—it was 
not Herbert's fault, youknow. When 
the world makes a hero of a man he 
must smile back. I was not adapt- 
able. I tried earnestly to interest 
myself in the strange ways of his 
friends and understand the things 
they talked about, but they showed 
me how hopeless it was. Perhaps 
they did not mean to discourage me, 
but I could not help but feel their si- 
lent scorn. Herbert felt it sorely and 
tried to help me, but it was of no use, 
it was not in me to learn the ways of 
Bohemians, He was disappointed ; 
it was not his fault—you understand 
that, don’t you?” she asked appeal- 
ingly. 

T nodded, and pressed her hand in 
silent sympathy, and after a little 
pause she went on in her low, even 
voice : 

“One night, when I was very tired 
and troubled, I went into the little 
alcove off the library, where it was 
dark and quiet, and lay down to think 
it all over. You see, I thought there 
must be some way out of the diffi- 
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culty, for I loved him so, and wished 
more than anything in the world tu 
help him. Presently I heard Her- 
bert’s study door open, and after a 
pause some one camc into the library, 
closing the door after them. Through 
a narrow rift between the portiéres I 
saw the face of one of my husband's 
friends—a handsome young fellow 
called familiarly ‘the Bohemian 
prince,” because he was so recklessly 
prodigal and very popular. He and 
Herbert talked a great deal of people 
whom I did not know, and I felt very 
uncomfortable in hearing what did 
not concern me; but I was afraid my 
husband would be annoyed if I made 
my presence known, so I lay quite 
still and tried not to listen. At first 
Herbert was in a bad humor, which 
the other man noticed, and tried to 
dissipate jestingly ; but failing, said 
presently, ‘ Loring, old fellow, I know 
your trouble, just as the whole world 
will soon know it ; and upon my word 
Tam sorry, but it won't mend mat- 
ters to sulk. Believe me, there is 
only one way out of it... He went on 
to say that but for me Herbert would 
be at the top of the ladder of fame, 
and I knew it was true; but every 
word was like a sword thrust to me. 
““<Don't take it so savagely, old 
man," he said, lifting his hand as if 
to ward off Herbert's protests. ‘You 
will not be so foolish as to deny it. 
No one blames her; it simply is not 
in her to be otherwise than a good, 
humdrum little housewife, all heart 
and simplicity—the sort to make an 
ideal wife for a poor pious clerk, but 
for you she’s simply impossible.’ 
‘Don’t,’ Herbert said once ; but the 
other man paid no heed. He went 
on to show him what a drag I would be 
to him his whole life ; how the world 
would laugh at and wound his poor, 
stupid little wife ; and finally Herbert 
admitted the truth of his reasoning. 
“That night I left his home for- 
ever, I had no one in the world to 
go to, but I knew there were many 
poor sorrowful lives that I could 
brighten, even though my own life 
was spoiled. Since then I have done 
what I could for others, always think- 
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ing of him I love. Once I waited for 
hours to see him pass from a public 
building, and at last I saw him arm 
in arm with the man who taught me 
my hard duty. I read in the paper 
yesterday that he will go away to- 
morrow—to Europe, fora long while, 
perhaps—and when he returns even 


my grave will be forgotten ; but some _ 


time in the future, when you see him, 
will you tell him that I thought of 
him and loved him to the last ?”” 

When I rose to go she was crying 
softly, holding the rose to her flushed 
face, her tears falling into its fragrant 
heart; but excitement or fatigue 
brought on a violent spasm of cough- 
ing that ended in a hemorrhage, and 
left her whiter than her snowy gown. 
The nurse promised to inform me of 
her condition on. the following day. 

That night a certain faction of Bo- 
hemia gave a brilliant farewell recep- 
tion to Herbert Loring, which was 
crowded beyond belief by successful 
people of all artistic professions. I 
caught a glimpse of Mr. Loring be- 
side a beautiful woman of Thespian 
fame and fair reputation; but the 
surging crowds surrounded him com- 
pletely, and immediately I realized 
the futility of my plans. I learned, 
however, that he was to sail on the 
Etruria the morning following at 
eleven o'clock, and decided to act ac- 
cordingly. 

The next day was dark and chill, 
full of tempestuous winds and raw 
mist. I drove early to the pier to 
wait his coming ; but early as it was, 
others were there before me—leave- 
takers also, of the humble walks of 
life, to whom the restless ocean meant 
perhaps eternal separation. How 
strange the irony of fate! Perhaps 
I was risking much censure by my 
course, but the memory of the pale, 
patient little woman who worshipped 
the great man upheld my faith in hu- 
man kind, I had long to wait among 
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the lumbering freight teams and un- 
lovely surroundings of the pier, but 
one by one other carriages attived 
and people alighted and gathered into 
little laughing groups, and at length 
a murmur of excited comment pro- 
claimed the hero's approach. I saw 
my groom press gently through the 
circle of eager friends to give him my 
hastily scribbled note ; saw the quick 
upward toss of his head as he read 
it; then he strode rapidly forward, 
his handsome face full of ill-con- 
cealed trouble. 

“Are you sure there is no mis- 
take?’ he asked in a strange, hard 
voice. 

“Yes, unfortunately," I replied. 

‘* My friends," he said, , turning to 
the mystified company, ‘a very un- 
expected happening will prevent my 
departure temporarily. I hope soon 
to be able to explain matters to you, 
also to thank you for your kindness. 
Haggart, see that my traps are de- 
tained."” 

He did not speak again until we 
stopped before the hospital gates. 
“Will you prepare her for my com- 
ing?" he asked humbly. 

She was lying with closed eyes 
when I entered, so still and white! 
The nurse beckoned to him, and he 
went softly to herside. ‘‘ She is bet- 
ter perhaps,”" he whispered with quiv- 
ering lips; but at that instant she 
opened her eyes and looked into his 
face. 

“ Herbert !"’ she cried feebly, try- 
ing to reach out her arms to’ him. 

‘Herbert, am I dreaming? O God! 
how shall I bear so much happiness ?"' 

Perhaps God saw that she could 
not bear it, for He laid His loving 
hand on her heart, and stopped its 
faithful beating forever; but her last 
look was on the face she loved, and 
the last spark of life spent itself in a 
feeble pressure of his hand. 


Helen F. Huntington. 
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F Mr. James Bennett had been up 
_ to all the tricks of the legal trade 
his sign never would have looked 
as bright and new as it did, for it had 
been up for over two years. He 
ought to have had it lying out in 
some back yard at least a year before 
his admission to the bar ; and he had 
gone, too, and hung it under a wood- 
en awning, where the sun and weather 
never could get at it. Besides, he 
could have had a beard, but didn't. 
‘' De minimis, sometimes curat lex," 
especially such combinations as a full 
beard and a weather-beaten sign. 
Small wonder, then, that Jim Ben- 
nett had been waiting these two years 
and over for his first real, bona fide 
client. 

It was getting time, too, for him to 
be getting a payingclient. His funds 
were getting low, and it was coming 
pretty close to where a mortgage on 
his fairly good law library would be 
the only means of replenishing them. 
For he was alone in the world, with- 
out a single solitary friend to give 
him financial aid. 

The Greenwood County bar was a 
large and influential one, notably so 
for a rural county, and its reputation 
extended far beyond the county limits 
But if the truth had been known, not 
one of its members really knew much 
more law than Bennett, or was better 
able to conduct a lawsuit. For with 
him it had been study, study, study, 
and ateligious attendance at the regu- 
lar terms of the county court, which 
gave him an insight into the practice 
of the law almost as valuable as the 
actual trial of causes themselves. It 
might naturally be supposed that his 
studious habits and his pleasant man- 
ners would at least have brought him 
some help fiom his brother lawye1s— 
some cheap client with whom they 
did not want to bother. But “ broth- 


er” lawyers are like cats at meal- 
time. They want all the food for 
themselves, and never think of offer- 
ing a morsel, however small, to the 
younger and weaker member of the 
legal—-or feline—family. 

So Bennett had plodded along, al- 
ways in his office or the court room 
except when, for the necessary exer- 
cise, he would go ona long 1amble 
through the country—confining him- 
self too much to make many friends 
or acquaintances. By drawing legal 
documents he had made just $50 since 
his admission to the bar; he had 
tried two cases before a country jus- 
tice of the peace, and had lost them 
both because he had been the attor- 
ney for the defendants ; and he had 
obtained the lasting ill will of two 
other would-be clients by settling 
their legal difficulties without a law- 
suit. It was a serious question with 
him whether it would not be best, in- 
deed, whether it would not be a 
necessity to give up his profession 
and start all over again at something 
else. In fact, he was too modest and, 
possibly, too honest to be a lawyer. 

The spring term of court had just 
closed. The day, the first of the sum- 
mer, was warm and beautiful. The 
fresh green of the newly budded trees, 
the rolling hills checkered by the 
plough, the flowers blooming every- 
where, the sparkling river, all were in- 
viting him to one of his long and 
dearly loved strolls. But he and na- 
ture were not in accord. Nature, by 
her very beauty, seemed to accentu- 
ate and force upon him his failure to 
make his profession a success, and 
with thoughts in gloomy contrast 
with the day, he slowly crossed the 
town park and sought in his office the 
solitude he wanted, and which he was 
sure to find there. 

“Is Mr. Bennett in ?”’ 

The voice came through the open 
door, soft and gentle, even timid : 
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and, being the voice of a woman, it 
brought Bennett's feet down from his 
desk a great deal more quickly than 
a man’s voice would have done. The 
vision—for in his office anything in a 
human form might be called a vision— 
of a very pretty, neatly dressed young 
lady stood just inside the door. With 
much confusion and a very red face 
Bennett managed, while putting on 
his coat, to offer her a chair and to 
give her to understand that Mr. Ben 
nett was in and that he was Mr. Ben- 
nett. 

“A book agent, sure,’? was his 
mental comment, and he grew moie 
composed. For you always feel a 
sort of advantage over a book agent, 
even though the book agent be a 
pretty young lady who has caught 
you sitting in your shirt sleeves and 
with your feet on your desk. 

But this lady was a real client. 
The card which she handed Bennett 
bore the name ‘‘ Miss Day."’ 

“‘T went to see Daniels & Martin, 
and they sent me to you. They said 
they were too busy to take my case,”’ 
she began very innocently. 

Now, Daniels & Martin were a firm 
having a large practice ; a firm which 
had never been known to refuse a 
case or let a fee get out of their office 
door, be it one of $1000 or a paltry 
twenty-five cents for taking an affi- 
davit. 

“ They sent you tome because they 
were too busy to take your case !”’ 
echoed Bennett, too surprised to no- 
tice the mortifying fact that his fair 
client had taken him up as second- 
hand. “I’ve never heard of Dan- 
iels & Martin doing anything like 
that before,"’ at which mild pleas- 
antry both laughed. 

The laugh, as laughter often does, 
put them both more at ease, and Miss 
Day was able to begin her statement 
without further embarrassment. 

Her name was Mary Day, and she 
had lost a bond and mortgage. She 
was a public school teacher. For the 
last two years she had taught the 
school at District No. 42, in the upper 
part of the county. A brother resid- 
ing in afar Western city was her only 
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living relative. She had inherited 
$2500 as her share of her father’s es- 
tate. Not wishing to use the princi- 
pal, and the income being too small 
for her support, rather than be de- 
pendent on her brother, she had 
sought a means of living in that great 
and beneficent asylum for single 
women, the public schools. 

When she applied for the position 
as teacher at District No. 42 she found 
that it was not so much a question of 
her ability to teach as whether she 
would be willing to board with one 
Pete: Cotsen, a farmer living in the 
district. Corsen was the most influ- 
ential trustee in the district, and had 
his own way in all school matters, 
because the other two trustees owed 
him money. So Mary boardeda year 
and a half at his place because she 
was obliged to—long enough to get a 
pretty good idea of his character, and 
his wife's, too, for they were’ just 
alike. He was one of the richest men 
in the county, and those who were not 
under financial obligations to him 
said he was the very meanest. But 
that was probably because none of 
them could get the better of him ina 
trade. 

There came a time, however, when 
he, as all rich men have to do some- 
times, had to borrow money. One 
day a glowing and elegantly printed 
circular and a confidential ‘‘ per- 
sonal’ letter from a large banking 
house in New York showed him a 
quick road to vast wealth. The 
$3000 which he lost in clean cash was, 
indeed, to a man of his instincts a 
dteadful calamity ; but the serious 
part of it was that more than 82000 
of it was money held by him in trust, 
and would have to be paid over in 
court in less than a week. 

Corsen knew of Mary’s $2500, and 
he knew she wanted to invest it. It 
was just the amount he needed, and 
he needed it at once. Why not bor- 
row it of her instead of paying acom- 
mission to some Greenwood lawyer 
or money lender ? 

The loan was made. But Mary 
had sufficient business instinct to dis- 
trust herself in so large a transac- 
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tion ; and, before making the loan, 
she consulted with 'Squire Merrick, 
the honest old commissioner of deeds 
and general business man of the neigh- 
borhood ; and, much to Corsen’s dis- 
gust, insisted on having a bond and 
mortgage on his best farm instead of 
taking his note of hand. The papers 
were always kept by her in a top 
apartment or pocket of her trunk, 

About two months ago the annual 
election for school trustee had been 
held, which resulted in the defeat of 
Mr. Corsen’s debtors and the conse- 
quent loss of his “ grip"’ on School 
District No. 42. Mary took advan- 
tage of the situation at once and 
sought a more congenial boarding 
place. 

“Day before yesterday,"’ she said, 
as she concluded her story, ‘‘ when I 
was looking in my trunk, I’ found the 
bond and mortgage were gone. They 
were surely there on the day before I 
left Mr. Corsen’s, for I distinctly re- 
member seeing them at that time. 
That was the 15th of last March. 
And must I lose all my money ?”" she 
added, with a trembling lip, and with 
tears just ready to drop from her 
pretty eyes. 

“Not at all,” replied Bennett, per- 
haps too eagerly, for those tearful 
eyes and that honest, truthful face 
seemed to plead at once for all the 
consolation he could give. ‘‘ At the 
most, Mr. Corsen may put you to 
some trouble and expense in collect- 
ing your money. But he surely will 
not do that. It will do him no good, 
because the loss of the papers will not 
prevent you from collecting the 

You had the mortgage re- 
corded ?” 

“The mortgage recorded?” re- 
peated Mary ina sort of a bewildered 
way. ‘I didn’t think of that; I 
didn’t know I had to doanything but 
to keep it, Will that make any dif- 
ference ?’’ she continued anxiously, 
as she saw Bennett's grave look. 

“Tt would have been better if you 
had put it on record," he replied. 
“In that case nothing could have 
prevented your mortgage from being 
a first lien on the property ; and its 
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loss would have caused no real trou- 
ble, as a copy of the records would 
have answered in place of the orig- 
inal. Corsen will not, of course, 
deny the loan of the money ?” 

“He cannot,” she answered, ‘ be- 
cause Mr. Merrick was present’ when 
I let him have it. As soon as the 
papers were signed I gave Mr. Mer- 
rick the money ; he counted it over 
and paid it to him. It was all done 
in the director's room of the Green- 
wood Bank on the rst of April of last 
year. That made the mortgage due 
just two months ago."’ 

“Tf Corsen is any man at all,”’ said 
Bennett, “‘ he will pay you the money 
without causing trouble, or will give 
you a new bond and mortgage. I 
cannot imagine why he should do 
otherwise. You haven't been to see 
him, I suppose?’’ he questioned, 
after a pause. 

“* T went to see him day before yes- 
terday,’’ she replied, ‘‘ just as soon as 
I discovered my loss. Mrs. Corsen 
said he had gone away and would 
not be back that day ; but I’m sure I 
saw him at the barn as I passed by. 
I then went to see Mr. Merrick, and 
he advised me to see a lawyer."’ 

“Where was your trunk during the 
time you were changing your resi- 
dence ?”” 

‘It was at Mr. Corsen’s for half a 
day after Lleft. Mr. Williams—I am 
living at Mr. Williams’, about four 
miles from Mr. Corsen’s—came for 
mein his buggy, and there was no 
room in it for my trunk. One of Mr. 
Williams’ boys went over for it in the 
evening of the day I moved.” 

“Was it locked ?” 

“It was locked ; but I left the key 
in the lock. I took them all to be 
honest," she added apologetically, as 
she noticed that Bennett was amused 
at the way she locked her trunk, 

“Then you must have been at Mr. 
Williams’ nearly two months before 
you discovered your loss?” 

“*Yes. The papers were lost some 
time between the day before I left 
Mr. Corsen’s and day before yester- 
day.” 

“Well, do not worry at all. 
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sen will have to pay you your money,”* 
said Bennett as Miss Day rose to go. 
‘I will proceed to get it at once.’’ 

“I thank you very much for your 
kindness, for you cannot know how 
much I have been worried, and how 
glad I am that you are willing to help 
me,’’ she replied, seeming to think 
that Bennett was conferring a great 
favor upon her. 

Here was a proper time for Miss 
Day to mention a matter of consider- 
able importance in all legal consulta- 
tions. But she never thought of it ; 
and Bennett, who did think of it, 
would have bitten off his tongue rather 
than ask a young lady for a retaining 
fee. 

No sooner had Miss ‘Day gone than 
Hennett set himself to studying this, 
his first real case. It was not so diffi- 
«uit as a layman might suppose. 
Corsen could not deny the execution 
ef the papers or the payment of the 
money to him. That much was set- 
tled.  'Squire Merrick, whose word 
anywhere at any time was as good as 
gold, had been present and taken part 
in the transaction, and he was an en- 
tirely disinterested witness. In the 
next place, the loss of the papers was 
no bar to the proceedings to collect 
the money by suit, as their loss could 
be set forth and proved to be acci- 
dental, and the law would not require 
the production of the originals. 

What defence, then, could Corsen 
set up, if he were inclined to make 
trouble? None, so far as Bennett 
could see. True, Miss Day might be 
obliged to give an indemnifying bond 
to protect him ; but that would be an 
easy matter. Surely he would pay 
the money, or, what would be equal- 
ly satisfactory to Miss Day, execute a 
new bond and mortgage. 

Bennett at once went to the county 
clerk's office to examine whether the 
property on which the mortgage had 
been given was still unencumbered. 
To his astonishment he found that on 
the second day of April last past it 
had been conveyed by Corsen to his 
brother—consideration $5000 ! 

Bennett knew pretty well the gen- 
eral reputation of the man with whom 
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he had to deal. He at once sent him 
a sharp, peremptory note to call at 
his office and pay the money he owed 
Miss Day. ‘‘] feel that I am ex- 
cusable,"’ he wrote, “in writing to 
you in this peremptory manner, be- 
cause you have taken advantage of 
Miss Day's ignorance of the law, and 
when you found she had not put her 
mortgage on record you sold, or pre- 
tended to sell, to your brother the 
identical lands covered by the mort- 
gage. This dishonorable proceeding, 
Tcan assure you, will in the end do 
you no good.” , 

Very promptly an answer came to 
the letter. It ran: 


Mr. James Bennett, Counsellor-at-Law. 


Dear Sir: Your discourteous and imper- 
tinent note to our client, Mr, Peter Corsen, 
has just been handed to usfor cunsideration, 
We have no reply to make to it. 

‘ours, etc., 
Dantets & Martin. 


So, then, that was the cause of 
Daniels & Martin’s liberality? But 
what kind of crooked work was going 
on? Plainly some kind of advantage 
was to be taken of the non-recording 
of the mortgage, since Corsen, at the 
time he consulted his attorneys, could 
not have known of the loss of the 
papers. 

Now, such a letter will nettle any 
one ; and Bennett felt a sort of pleas- 
ure in beginning suit at once to re- 
cover the money. Two courses were 
open to him—foreclosure of the mort- 
gage or suit on the bond, the latter 
procedure being sanctioned by the 
laws of his State. To foreclose under 
the present condition of the property 
woultl be useless. To sue on the 
bond and set up in his declaration its 
accidental loss as the reason or excuse 
for not producing it in court was un- 
doubtedly the proper course to pur- 
sue—since Corsen was good for any 
judgment which might be recovered 
against him—and the one he decided 
to adopt. He waited anxiously to 
see what answer would be made to 
his declaration, In due time it was 
filed. It was a plea of payment! 
The principal and interest had been 
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paid by Corsen on the 31st day of 
March last ! 

Could Bennett believe his eyes? 
Of all defences this was the most as- 
tounding one—one which had never 
for a moment entered into his head. 
He read it over and overagain. Had 
Miss Day deceived him? What could 
have been her motive in consulting 
him if she had not intended to tell 
him the truth? Could it be possible 
that she was insane? No, no; he 
could never believe that. Yet how 
could Corsen dare to make such a 
plea without some grounds for doing 
so? For there was the affidavit re- 
quired by law, setting forth that the 
plea was not intended for the purpose 
of delay, and that the defendant had 
a just and legal defence upon the 
merits of the case. He must see Miss 
Day at once and learn what she had 
to say to this turn in affairs. 

The interview with Mary disclosed 
nothing new. She went over her 
story again in all its particulars, and 
in such a simple, truthful manner 
that Bennett, if he had doubts before, 
was forever satisfied both as to her 
truthfulness and sanity. The case 
had resolved itself into a question of 
veracity between his client and Cor- 
sen, and there was nothing to do but 
go on with it and do the best he 
could. 


Il. 


At the opening of the winter term 
of the Greenwood County Court the 
court-room was crowded to the doors. 
The opening day of court always 
brought a crowd; but the case of 
Day vs. Corsen had doubled i, A 
strange interest seemed to attach to 
this very ordinary lawsuit. Not a 
house in the county was there in 
which it had not been talked over and 
discussed for months. That any one, 
and that one a “‘girl,’’ should dare 
to sue Pete Corsen was the very 
height of presumption in the minds of 
this rural community. If good wishes 
counted for anything, Miss Day ought 
to win, for it really was the case of 
Greenwood County zs. Peter Corsen. 

‘“Good grit for a girl to tackle a 
man like Pete Corsen, anyhow, no 
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matter if she has a good case. Who 
is this Bennett who's got her case? 
I've never heard of his having a case 
before."” 

“Don’t know. I'mafraid he don't 
amount to much ; never knew there 
was such a lawyer in Greenwood 
County till the other day.” 

‘* Why don’t she get another law- 
yer?” 

“T guess she hain't got the money. 
But, my ! there could be $1000 raised 
right here to-day to lay out Pete Cor- 
sen with. Couldn’t there? Eh ?’’ 

In fact, Mary had been urged to 
have additional counsel, and money 
had been offered her for that pur- 
pose. But no. ‘Mr, Bennett has 
done, and I am sure he will do, all 
any one can for me," she said. So 
Bennett was spared the mortification 
of being relegated to the position of 
junior counsel ; which would mean, 
as it always does, blame on his shoul- 
ders if the case be lost, and praise for 
the senior if won. 

The case was the first one on the 
list ready for trial. With a beating 
heart and very shaky knees, as he 
afterward confessed, Bennett heard 
the case called, and took his seat at 
the plaintiff's table within the bar. 
Miss Day, pale and netvous at the 
unaccustomed surroundings, sat be- 
side him, Over at the other table sat 
Corsen, plainly as nervous and anx- 
ious as the others. Last of all ex- 
Judge Daniels, the senior member of 
Daniels & Martin, came in and took 
his seat, and the sheriff began em- 
panelling the jury. There were no 
challenges on either side—a by no 
means uncommon occurrence in the 
rural county of Greenwood. The 
drawing of the jury seemed to help 
greatly to put Bennett at his ease, 
and as he rose to open his case his 
nervousness had disappeared 

There was no opportunity for elo- 
quence offered in his cause, he said. 
It was a simple case where his client 
had loaned the sum of $2500 to the 
defendant on a bond. The bond, by 
no fault of his client, had been lost 
or stolen ; but its execution he would 
prove. It had never been paid, and 
its principal and interest were still 
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due and owing. He would ask for a 
judgment for the amount of the bond 
and interest to date. 

"Squire Merrick was first sworn, 
and by him was proved the execution 
of the bond and the payment of the 
money to the defendant. He was not 
cross-examined. 

‘* Miss Day will take the stand.”" 

At these words every neck in the 
court-room was stretched to see what 
sort of a looking girl it was who had 
dared to fight Pete Corsen. With a 
heart ready to come out of her throat 
—-hearts are always ready to come out 
of throats at such trying times—Mary 
managed to walk to the witness stand 
and be sworn, without being told that 
she must put her hand on the book 
and not under it. In a simple, 
straightforward manner she told of 
the loan of the money and the loss of 
the bond. In conclusion, she swore 
positively that the money had not 
been paid. 

To Bennett's surprise, the counsel 
for the defence had no questions to 
ask on cross-examination. 

‘Then I rest my case,’’ he said to 
the Court. 

Very deliberately ex-Judge Daniels 
rose to open for the defence. 

““ May it please the Court and gen- 
tlemen of the jury,’’ he began, ‘our 
defence to this action I shall state in 
a very few words—a very few words. 
I regret to attack here in open court 
the character of any one, particularly 
that of a beautiful and apparently re- 
fined young lady. But I have a duty 
to perform and I shall perform it. 
As I unfold this case to you, you can- 
not but be the sharers with me of that 
deep sorrow which I feel for one who 
has allowed herself to become so mis- 
guided, for one so lost to conscience 
as to appear here in this court of jus- 
tice, and for gold—sordid gold—so 
far forget her duty to her fellow-man, 
nay, so far forget her duty to her 
Maker, as to disregard the sanctity of 
her oath.”’ 

“T object !"’ shouted Bennett hot- 
ly. ‘Counsel has no right to make 
such statements in an opening ad- 
dress."” 

“For, gentlemen,’ 


went on Dan- 
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iels, not noticing the interruption or 
the look of rebuke from the Court, 
“it is not true that the bond men- 
tioned in this case—or the mortgage 
either—has been lost ; nor is it true 
that the money due to this plaintiff 
from my client has not been paid. 
On the 31st day of March, the day 
before the bond became due, and 
now over nine months ago, this de- 
fendant, at the house where the 
plaintiff now lives, paid off this bond - 
in cash, and then and there, gentle- 
men, took up and received from this 
plaintiff these identical papers which 
she swears—swears, gentlemen—that 
she lost. They are here in court, 
their seals torn off, and cancelle 1 by 
the hands of the plaintiff herself. 
These papers will of themselves prove 
our case. You shall see them and 
examine them for yourselves. On 
these grounds, gentlemen of the jury, 
we shall ask at your hands a verdict 
for our client of no, cause of action. 
I will first call one of the plaintiff's 
own witnesses, ‘Squire Merrick, to 
prove that this is the original and 
true bond.” 

The pallor of Mary's face, as she 
heard the terrible words of the de- 
fendant’s attorney, became deathly. 
She made no motion, she could make 
no motion, but sat like one in a 
dream. Old as that expression is 
there is none other to take its place. 

Bennett, outwardly calm, was all 
excitement within. 

“Let me see that bond !”’ he ex- 
claimed. 

With a cuttingly polite bow ex- 
Judge Daniels handed him both the 
bond and mortgage: They were un- 
doubtedly the originals ; for although 
the names had been torn off they were 
in the handwiiting of Squire Merrick. 

‘“*T will admit without proof being 
offered,” said Bennett, after he had 
examined them carefully, ‘‘ that this 
is the bond given to the plaintiff, but 
not that the plaintiff cancelled it or 
that a cent has ever been paid on it.”” 

“Well, I will prove that. I pre- 
sume, however, you will hardly claim 
they are ‘lost,’ ’’ returned Daniels sar- 
castically. ‘‘ Let the defendant take 
the stand.” 
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Corsen's story was the same as out- 
lined in his counsel’s opening. He 
had determined to pay off this debt 
—the first one he had ever contracted 
—just as soon as it was due. ‘It 
worried him so.’’ On the last day of 
March last, the day before it was due, 
he had collected enough money, and, 
as he had a great deal to do the fol- 
lowing day, that being the rst of 
April, when everybody was settling 
up their accounts, he thought he 
would walk over to Mr. Williams’ 
and pay Miss Day what he owed her. 
He did so on the evening of that day. 
He saw Miss Day alone in Mr. Will- 
iams' sitting-room. When he told 
her for what he had come she seemed 
pleased and went up to her room—so 
he supposed—and brought down the 
bond and moitgage. He then hand- 
ed her the money. After she had 
counted it over she tore off the names 
and seals and gave him the papers. 
That was all there was of it. 

“Take the witness,” ex-Judge Dan- 
iels said, as Corsen finished his story. 

**So you walked over to Williams’ 
and paid Miss Day theie, did you?” 
began Bennett. ‘You're sure you 
walked, are you ?"’ 

“Well, I rather guess so. It’s four 
miles from my house to Williams’, 
and I wouldn't be likely to forgeta 
walk of that distance, would I?” 1e- 
torted the witness pertly. 

“Why did you walk? It was very 
bad walking, was it not ?"" 

“That's just the reason I walked. 
The roads were so bad that it was 
better walking along the side of the 
road and in the fields than going with 
a horse and wagon. I could make 
better time.”” 

“You say you saw Miss 
alone ?”", 

‘Yes. I'm sorry she was alone.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because it would have saved all 
this lawsuit if I had taken somebody 
along with me as a witness.’’ And 
Corsen looked around with a very self- 
satisfied air at this especial answer. 

““You say she tere off the seals 
when you paid her. Didn't you say 
something to her first about doing 
that ?"" 


Day 
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“No. She said, ‘I guess that's the 
right way to receipt these papers,’ 
and then she tore them off.”” 

“A pretty good knowledge of law 
for one who does not know that it is 
necessary to get mortgages recorded 
to make them of any real value,’’ re- 
maiked Bennett. Upon which the 
witness vouchsafed no opinion. 

“* Now, Mr. Corsen,’’ went on Ben- 
nett, ‘‘ you said very particularly in 
your direct testimony that you paid 


Miss Day in legal tender. “Why did 
you do that?” 
“Well, I thought, you see—I 


thought, seeing as the security was 
very good, she might not wantto take 
the money and might make me some 
trouble,”’ 

It was evident that the cross-ex- 
amination was beginning to tell a lit- 
tle on the witness. 

“You thought she would make 
you trouble? You mean that she 
would make you go home without 
taking your money, and you would 
have to come back again with legal 
tender? You don’t really mean that, 
do you?” 

“Yes, I do. It might have been 
several days before I could get the 
time to see her again, and it was cost- 
ing me over forty cents a day for in- 
terest every day I let it go.”" 

“What a terrible loss that would 
have been to a man of your means ! 
Come now, Mr. Corsen, do you 
really know what a legal tender is? 
To be honest, now, you don’t, do 
you?” 

“T don’t, eh? I know as well as 
you do, and better, too.”” 

“Oh, youdo? To be sure. I for: 
got you have been having some finan- 
cial” experiences in Wall Street.’* 
Which remark caused a titter to go 
over the court-room and did not tend 
to put the witness any more at his 
ease. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ went on Ben- 
nett, ‘since you know so well, just 
tell us what legal tender is.’” 

“ Why, silver is.” 

“Silver? Oh, to be sure, so it is. 
Then, of course, you paid Miss Day 
in silver?’’ and Bennett's tone was 
calm, as if that was a very ordinary 
thing to do, 
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‘Why, of course I did,’’ replied 
Corsen just as calmly. 

Bennett bent over the table, appar- 
ently making some calculation. 

‘*Now, Mr. Corsen,”’ he said, rais- 
ing himself up to his full height and 
fixing a stern, steady gaze on the wit- 
ness, ‘‘I want you to tell the Court 
and jury here how you, being on foot, 
carried 156 pounds of silver over bad 
roads and through fields four miles, 
fiom your house to Mr. Williams’.” 

Strange that no one had noticed 
the absurdity of this evidence before 
Bennett asked the question ; but no 
one had paid any attention, evidently, 
to the conclusions to which the testi- 
mony was leading the witness. 

‘*How’s that? how's that?’ said 
the justice, addressing Bennett. ‘I 
don't understand,”” 

“*Your Honor, the witness has 
sworn that he paid the plaintiff what 
he owed her in silver, That was 
$2500 and one year's interest, mak- 
ing in all $2650. A silver dollar 
weighs 4124 grains troy. As there 
are 7o0o grains troy in a pound of 
avoirdupois, $2650 will weigh 156 
pounds.” 

‘Yes, that is true,"’ said the justice 
after some calculation. ‘It weighs 
just a little over 156 pounds. What 
have you got to say to that?’’ he 
added, turning sharply and facing 
the witness. 

There was a long, painful pause, 
during which every eye was fixed in- 
tently on Corsen, When a witness 
makes a bad break there is often some 
way out, if he is sharp enough to find 
a way for correcting .himself or in 
some way explaining his language. 
But in such emergencies there must 
be no delay or hesitation, Besides, 
it would have taken a much smarter 
and more experienced witness than 
Corsen to wriggle out of his dilemma. 

Why did not his counsel help him ? 
True, if there had been any excuse 
for interfering with the cross-exami- 
nation. But all the questions had 
been perfectly legal. Moreover, when 
a client jews down his attorneys and 
says he will get another lawyer if 
they don’t take his case for so much, 
and he is able to get lawyers to take 
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his case on such terms rather than 
lose it, he should not be surprised 
to find that his aforesaid case is 
being tried on an economical basis. 
Caveat emptor applies to the pur- 
chase of cheap law. If he chose to 
perjiire himself and get himself ina 
bad hole, what moral obligation was 
there upon his counsel to get him out, 
especially when they are not paid 
enough to do it ? 

So Corsen sat there mute and help- 
less. The silence of the court-room 
became profound and_ oppressive. 
With a scarlet face dropping perspira- 
tion from every pore, he was, indeed, 
a pitiable-looking, if not a pitiable 
object. 

*“ |—I—feel sick ; I'd like—” 

‘That's the first word of truth 
you've spoken here today. Come 
down from the stand. I’mdone with 
you !’ thundered out Bennett. 

He had won his case. Everybody 
saw that. 

Like a slave obeying his master, 
Corsen left the witness stand. As he 
took his seat beside him he saw no 
help in his counsel’s countenance, 
which was a picture of profound dis- 

‘ust. 

‘“‘T have no further evidence to 
offer,”’ ex-Judge Daniels said, not ris- 
ing from his seat. He appeared anx- 
ious to get out of the case as soon as 
he could. 

“*Do you not want to let this case 
go to the jury without argument?” 
he continued, turning to Bennett. 

“Yes,” returned the latter, seeing 
the advantage of the offer, and seiz- 
ing at it quickly, ‘I could not im- 
prove my side of the case if I should 
talk all day.”’ 

“*T suppose, then, gentlemen,” said 
the justice, tuining to the jury, ‘‘if 
you can get along without the sum- 
ming up of counsel you can get along 
without any lengthy charge from me. 
The amount claimed by this plaintiff 
is $2500 and interest, due on a bond. 
The only defence is that it has been 
paid. The defendant swears ina very 
positive manner that he paid the 
plaintiff $2650 in silver. on the jist 
day of March last. That, gentlemen, 
is a very large sum to pay in silver. 
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Unless you believe that the defendant 
has, at great personal trouble, some- 
how got together 2650 silver dollars, 
and unless you believe that he could 
carry that sum, weighing a little over 
156 pounds, a distance of four miles, 
you will have to give the plaintiff a 
verdict for the amount she claims. 
There is nothing further for me to 
charge.” 

Needless to say, the jury, without 
leaving their seats, rendered a verdict 
for the full amount due in favor of 
the plaintiff, who sat quietly crying 
behind her handkerchief. 

So ended the locally celebrated 
trial of Day vs. Corsen, to the great 
satisfaction of everybody except to 
Corsen himself. He was left, indeed, 
in a very bad plight. Besides com- 
mitting perjury, he was plainly the 
one who had stolen the bond and 
mortgage from the trunk, and noth- 
ing could prevent his indictment and 
conviction if Miss Day saw fit to go 
before the grand jury. Fortunately 
for him, there was no desire on her 
part to place him in the criminal 
dock, and his only punishment was 
the disgrace which he had inflicted 
on himself. 

Why had he testified as he did? 
The answer was easy. Like many 
another, he had imbibed his knowl- 
edge at the country store at Harker's 
Corners, where all matters of a pub- 
lic and private nature were discussed, 
and where it had been decided that, 
by the then recent passage of the sil- 
ver bill, silver was the only legal ten- 
der which nobody could refuse in 
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payment of a debt—as if there were 
any legal tender which could be re- 
fused. How it happened that this 
“doctrine” came to play so impor- 
tant a part in the trial was due to 
Corsen himself, or perhaps, as the 
same store decided, to the ‘* providen- 
tial interposition of Providence."’ 

As for Bennett, his professional for- 
tune was made. "Already two clients 
were waiting for him as he left the 
court-room, and from that time on he 
was loaded down with business. To 
this rural community nothing had 
ever been heard of “ quite so smart’ 
as his cross-examination of Corsen, 
although Bennett himself insisted 
there was nothing whatever smart 
about it. But smart or not smart, it 
made no difference. When Fortune 
starts to turn her wheel it is going to 
turn. Nothing is so lucky as luck, 
just as nothing succeeds like success. 

On the wall of his private office— 
his offices now consist of three con- 
necting rooms, and he has two clerks 
—framed in a gorgeous frame and a 
mat to fit, is a bright, shining silver 
dollar. 

His fee? To be sure, we had for- 
gotten that. In view of the good 
luck which his case brought him he 
ought to have charged a very moder- 
ate fee, or, indeed, none at all. But 
he did nothing of the kind. Not sat- 
isfied with his client’s money, he in- 
sisted on having—and he took—the 
client herself. 

The fee, however, was willingly 
paid. 

John M. Van Dyke. 
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“( 


I. 


H, cruel captor of my heart, 
T pray thee set it free ! 
You'll never m: 





it from your store, 





And T have none—poor me !”” 


Il. 


““T 1eally cannot spare it, sir,’’ 
She said with smile divine ; 


* But if you needs must have 





heart, 


I'd rather give you mine !”” 


George Hyde, 


